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Bor. OTIS, you go up like this—and 
down like this,—‘Yankee Doodle came to 
town’,” sang Edward, pointing up and down, 
as he beat the time. 

“Yankee Doodle came to town,” repeated 
Otis, but his voice did not go up and down 
at all. It stayed all on one level. 

“It’s not singing at all,” Edward cried. 
“Why don’t you sing? You’re stupid.” 

Lyman, their older brother, called out, 
“Leave him alone, Edward. He’s not stupid.” 
Then he beckoned, and Otis jumped up with a 
smile and followed. 

All the Worthings liked music, but back in 
the 1830’s there were no phonographs or 
radios and they had to make their own music. 
They had a kind of family orchestra in their 
Ohio farm home. Lyman played the fife. 
Mr. Worthing played the mouth organ. Emily 
played an old fiddle and Mrs. Worthing had 
a high soprano voice and sang while the rest 
played. Sometimes when they had meetings 
around at the different farmhouses with 
boards across the chairs to make seats enough 
to go around, the Worthings would play for 
the hymns. Edward was learning to play 
“Greenland’s Icy Mountains” on the jew’s- 
harp. 

But Otis could not play anything, so he 
usually stayed at home with Silas, the hired 
man. One winter he started to go to singing 
school with the others. That was great fun, 
for everyone was there, and they sang rounds, 
with everyone coming in at different times. 
Otis made his hand go up and down with the 


teacher’s and nodded his head to the rhythm, 
but once he got so interested in beating time 
that he sang out loud and came in at the 
wrong time so that everyone laughed. The 
next week, when the family got ready for 
singing school, Otis said, “I’m not going.” 

“It’s just as well,” his father said. “He will 
never learn to sing.” 

“He beats the time just right,” said Lyman. 
“T watched him.” 

School was not much better. Every term 
Otis began again in the lowest class. He had 
missed one whole term when he had scarlet 
fever, and ever since then he had not been 
able to catch up. Now he did not like to go 
to school any more because he was the biggest 
boy in the spelling line. 

“All the Worthings are smart except Otis,” 
the teacher said. 

But Otis had a specialty. He could skip 
stones the best of any of the boys, and he 
could juggle stones in the air. He had a 
funny twist to his wrist that even Lyman 
could not get. One day while Otis was show- 
ing Lyman how he could keep three stones 
going in the air all at once, old Captain Sher- 
rill drove in. Otis had his back turned and 
did not know the Captain was watching him. 
The Captain was an old soldier and had been 
a drum major in the Revolutionary War. 

“I’m starting a little drum corps,” he said 
to Mr. Worthing, “and I came over to see if 
one of your boys would like to join.” He 
pointed at Otis. “I’d like to try that one.” 

“T’d like the chance for one of my boys,” 
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It was a big day for the whole county when the new bridge was opened 


Mr. Worthing answered, “but Lyman is off 
teaching school much of the time and Edward 
is hardly big enough yet. You couldn’t use 
Otis. He doesn’t get things very easily. He’s 
a bit slow and he hasn’t any music in him.” 

“You let me try him. That’s the kind of a 
wrist I am after.” 

“He may not want to go. He keeps pretty 
much to himself,” and then he added in a 
low tone, “‘He’s kind of deef.” 

Captain Sherrill walked over to Otis, picked 
up some stones and twice managed to keep 
them in the air, but he dropped them the 
third time and smiled at Otis, who smiled 
back. “Come over to my 
house and see if you can 
do something I can do,” 
he said close to Otis’ ear. 
Lyman nodded to him, 
and after a moment’s 
hesitation Otis got into 
the buggy and drove off 
with the captain. 

His eyes were shining 
when he came back. “He 
gave me sticks and 
showed me just how to 
hold them,” and he held 
up two black shiny 
drumsticks. “I am to 
practice on a stump,” 
he said, and, running to 
the back of the house, 
he found a stump with a 
flat top in the orchard. 
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Otis practiced daily on the stump with his 
two shiny drumsticks 


From then on, if anyone wanted Otis, there 
he would be found, pounding away with his 
two sticks. Every day he walked to Captain 
Sherrill’s house and soon Otis’ sticks were 
going, “rat-a-tat-tat, rat-a-tat-tat” and some 
days he would beat first one rhythm and then 
the other. 

“Anybody can do that,” said Edward scorn- 
fully. “Just hit a stump.” 

“Try it,” said Lyman, and he took the sticks 
from Otis’ hands. Edward started to beat, 
but Otis said, “No, two beats with one hand 
and one beat with the other.” Edward tried 
and tried, but he kept getting mixed up. “Now 
who’s  stupid?’’ said 
Lyman. 

“How about getting a 
drum for your boy?” 
Captain Sherrill said 
one day. 

“He couldn’t play it 
if I did.” 

“He’s coming fine. 
You get him a drum 
and I’ll see to it that he 
plays it.” 

“How much will it 
cost?” 

“T’ll trade you an old 
one I have for two cords 
of wood, if it’s well 
seasoned.” 

“That’s too much to 
pay.” Otis had been 
watching his father’s 


face. Captain Sherrill had told him he was 
going to ask his father, but, when he saw Mr. 
Worthing shake his head, he turned away. He 
supposed he should not have hoped so hard. 
But, a few days later, the captain came again. 

“T’]]1 make it one cord for the drum, and 
your boy here can earn the rest splitting it 
and piling it up.” 

“Tt’s a bargain,” said Mr. Worthing, and 
Otis got his drum. 

One summer day, Otis came home full of 
excitement. “The village committee has 
asked Captain Sherrill to have his drum 
corps play when the new covered bridge 
over the river is opened next month. He’s 
going to pick out the best ones to march. 
Mother, if I get chosen, will you make me 
a paper hat to wear like the rest?” His 
mother smiled and nodded. 

“T got chose. I got chose,” Otis shouted 
a week later. “The captain wants me to 
stay in the village at Sister Esther’s so I 
can practice regular until the bridge 
opening. The captain let me play his 
drum today. It has double shells—you 
never saw one so thin. He says it’s all 
filled with pulverized glass and glue. It 
has the most wonderful tone and ring. 

He says it was made special just for him.” 
For the next two weeks Otis was away 
from home. 

Lyman came in one day with the news 
that the town was all trimmed up for the 
bridge opening. ‘They want me to head 
up the parade across the bridge, so’s I 
can play my fife,” he said. Lyman ’was 
tall and broad-shouldered. His fife-play- 
ing was famous in the county. His 
mother beamed with pride over her fine- 
looking son. She was not surprised that 
they wanted Lyman for marshal. She found 
a belt with a silver buckle which had belonged 
to her father who was in the war, too. She 
polished it and told Lyman he could wear the 
belt over one shoulder. 

“Could you take Otis’ hat in to him?” she 
said. “Do you think the boy will get along 
all right? I can’t bear to have the other boys 
make fun of him because he can’t hear. How 
can he ever play right?” 

“He’s going to be all right, Mother. I never 
saw him so happy. The other morning he was 
practicing with the corps and was right up 
with the other boys. Only Jed Parker and 
Amos Powell were any better. The best one 
is to lead the drum corps across the bridge 
right behind me.” 


“Just look at him,” the boys said admiringly 


“Funny what that drum means to him,” she 
answered. 

It was a big day for the whole county when 
the opening of the new bridge really came. 
On both sides of the river, the people began 
gathering in the morning. Nobody knew from 
which side the parade would start. 

“Certainly it ought to start from the farm 
side and make them come to the town,” said 
the committeeman from the village. ‘“What’s 
ever there but just farmers?” 





“How much would the town amount to if it 
wasn’t for the farms?” the committeeman 
from the farm side retorted. 

Even as the crowds assembled, the decision 
had not been made. The new bridge, covered 
with its slab roof, its sides glistening with red 
paint, had barricades at each end. Nobody 
had been allowed to step on it, except the 
workmen and the county committee who had 
to test and approve it. The log bridge below 
swayed in the current of the river, and word 
went out that, when the final decision was 
made, the losing side must walk across the old 
bridge for the last time, to the winning bank. 
But how could they come to a decision? Then 
the Crier rode up and announced to both 
banks in turn that the drum corps was play- 
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ing up at Sherrill’s place before out-of-town 
judges. Each boy was to play alone and the 
winner would lead the corps to the side where 
he lived. “Jed Parker gets it, hands down,” 
crowed the farm side. “You can’t beat Amos 
Powell,” boasted the boys from the town. 

“Here comes the Crier,” one of them 
shouted, and sure enough he came galloping 
over the log bridge to the farm side. 

“Stay where you are, folks; you win.” 

A big cheer went up from all the farmers 
as the crowd from the village prepared to 
move by boat and bridge to the other side. 

“Three cheers for Jed Parker,” said the boys. 

“I was afraid he might not do it,” added 
one of them; “sometimes he gets rattled.” 

Everybody was trying for a good place to 
sit but, try as they would, they could not see 
the parade forming, for the trees on the op- 
posite bank hid the entrance to the bridge. 

“They must have taken down the barricades 
at the other end. Here come Sanborn and 
Mitchell.” 

Two men came across the floating logs and 
took up their places at the barricades on the 
farm side, after they had helped Captain Sher- 
rill across and given him the place of honor 
on the bank right in front of the bridge open- 
ing. Then they stood ready to drop the rope 
when the parade came through. 

“T hear the drums.” They were echoing in 
the cavern of the covered sides. The whole 
bridge vibrated to the quick drum beats. 
“Seems to me the drums are drowning out 
Lyman’s fife,” said Mrs. Worthing anxiously. 

The town was coming to the farms. A 
salute was being given to the little Ohio set- 
tlement which Captain Harper had started 
forty years before. 

And then, not six-foot Lyman, but a twelve- 
year-old boy came through the opening of the 
bridge. The rope barricade fell before him. 
On his head was no paper cap, but the hat of 
a drum-major in the Revolutionary War. Over 
his shoulder was a leather belt whose silver 
buckle caught the light as he stepped from 
the darkness of the covered bridge. His blonde 
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head was held high. His shining blue eyes 
sought Captain Sherrill and never left his face 
as the Captain beat the time. 

“It isn’t Jed; it’s the Worthing boy. Look 
at him drum. I thought you said he was 
stupid and deef.” 

“He is deef, I tell you.” 

“He may be deef, but he isn’t stupid. Look 
at him, will you?” 

“He has old Sherrill’s drum. I thought he 
never let anyone touch it.” 

“Why, Ma, it’s Otis,” said Edward wonder- 
ingly. “What you crying for, Ma?” 

Behind Otis came Lyman and the drum 
corps, then the county committee, looking 
very important and carrying banners, but 
nobody saw anyone but the drummer. 

“Just look at him,” the boys said admir- 
ingly. Otis threw the sticks into the air and 
caught them again without missing a beat. 
He caught first one and then the other behind 
his back. He broke into the double roll. He 
went back to the single beat. Then, at a 
signal from Captain Sherrill, Lyman’s fife 
began Yankee Doodle. Otis’ eyes sought Ed- 
ward for an instant as if he said, “Maybe you 
can sing it, but J can play it.” 

The whole crowd was swaying to his 
rhythm; all eyes were on him as he threw 
both sticks into the air, caught them and 
signaled to the rest to stop. Lyman put down 
his fife and the crowd broke into a storm of 
applause. Before he knew it, Otis was caught 
up on the shoulders of the other boys in the 
corps. 

“Say, how about playing at Ashtabula Fair? 
We'll give you a dollar,” asked one of the 
visitors. 

“Promise you'll be at our cattle show,” said 
another. ‘“We’ll pay you two dollars.” 

“T’ll write it down for him,” said Lyman. 

“What happened to you, Lyman? I thought 
you were leading the procession across the 
bridge.” 

Lyman grinned as he put his hand on the 
shoulder of his younger brother. ‘Otis’ drum 
beats just drowned me out,” he said. 


Young George Washington 


GERTRUDE HARTMAN 


On THE MORNING of February 22, 1732, 
in a low-roofed, big-beamed, comfortable- 
looking farmhouse near the Potomac River in 
Virginia, there was born to Augustine and 
Mary Washington a son who was to play an 
important part in the history of our country. 
The new baby was named George. 

In his pleasant old country home, little 
George passed his early years under the guid- 
ance of his mother. Mrs. Washington be- 
lieved in training her children carefully. She 
taught George the importance of manliness, 
courage and honor. 

Almost as soon as his feet could reach the 
stirrups, George learned to ride, and it was not 
long before he could sit firmly in the saddle 
and guide his spirited little pony with ease. 
He loved all outdoor sports, and grew tall and 
strong and hardy from his life in the open air. 

Schools in Virginia were few and poor. 
George’s school days began in a little log- 
cabin schoolhouse near his home with a 
schoolmaster who was the sexton of the 
nearby church. The teacher knew little 
more than his pupils. George learned the 


Three R’s—reading, ’riting, and ’rithmetic. 

Near the Washingtons lived the Lees, a dis- 
tinguished family of Virginia. One of George’s 
best friends and playmates was Richard 
Henry Lee, who later became a great states- 
man. One day, when he was about eight years 
old, Richard wrote to George: 


“Pa brought me two pretty books full of 
pictures he got them in Alexandria they have 
pictures of dogs and cats and tigers and 
elefants and ever so many pretty things 
cousin bids me send you one of them it has 
a picture of an elefant and a little Indian boy 
on his back like Uncle Jo’s Sam pa says if I 
learn my tasks good he will let uncle Jo bring 
me to see you will you ask your ma to let you 
come see. 

Richard Henry Lee” 


To this Washington replied: 


“Dear Dicky I thank you very much for the 
pretty picture book you gave me. Sam asked 
me to show him the pictures and I showed 
him all the pictures in it and I read him how 





George’s mother persuades him not to go to sea 
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the tame elephant would not let any one touch 
his master’s little son. I can read three or 
four pages sometimes without missing a word. 
Ma says I may go to see you and stay all day 
with you next week if it be not rainy. She says 
I may ride my pony Hero if Uncle Ben will go 
with me and lead Hero. I have a little piece 
of poetry about the picture book you gave me 
but I must not tell you who wrote the poetry. 


G. W.’s compliments to R. H. L. 
And likes his book full well, 
Henceforth will count him as his friend, 
And hopes many happy days he may 
spend. 
Your good friend, 
George Washington.” 


It is interesting to see the mistakes in spell- 
ing and punctuation in Richard’s letter. 
George’s letter seems to be almost too correct 
for a small boy. Perhaps someone looked it 
over and corrected it before it was sent. 

Ships from England sometimes sailed up 
the river and landed at the long wharf near 
Washington’s home. With eager eyes the boy 
watched the sailors unloading their cargoes 
and reloading them with things to take back 
to England. Then the ships sailed away again 
to the big world beyond the river. George 
began to think that he would like to join the 
King’s navy. He would have to begin as a 
common seaman. A sea captain known to the 
family agreed to take George with him. George 
persuaded his mother to let him go. 

But just as the ship was about to sail, Mrs. 
Washington received a letter from her brother 
who lived in England, in which he said, “I 
understand that you have some thought of 
putting your son George to sea. I think he 
had better be put as apprentice to a tinker, 
for a common sailor before the mast has by 
no means the common liberty of the subject; 
for they will press him from a ship where he 
has fifty shillings a month and make him take 
twenty-three and cut and slash him like a dog. 
And if he should get to be the master of a ship 
(which is very difficult to do) a planter who 
has three or four hundred acres of land may 
live more comfortably.” 

This letter convinced Mrs. Washington that 
it would be unwise to let her son go to sea. 
So George gave up his dream of being a sailor 
and went back to school. As part of his school 
work he copied in a small exercise book a 
number of maxims entitled “Rules of Civility 
and Decent Behavior in Company and Con- 
versation.” Here are a few of them: 
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“In the presence of others sing not to your- 
self with a humming noise nor drum with 
your fingers or feet. 

“Put not another bit into your mouth till 
the former be swallowed. Let your morsels be 
not too big for the jowls. 

“Cleanse not your teeth with the tablecloth, 
napkin, fork, or knife, but if others do it, let 
it be done with a pick tooth. 

“Undertake not what you can not perform, 
but be careful to keep your promise. 

“Associate yourself with men of good quality 
if you esteem your reputation, for it is better 
to be alone than in bad company. 

“Labor to keep alive in your breast that 
little spark of celestial fire called conscience.” 

When he was about sixteen, George went to 
live with his half-brother, Lawrence, at Mount 
Vernon. Not far from this plantation lived 
an Englishman, Lord Fairfax. The old noble- 
man took quite a fancy to the young lad, and 
they became fast friends. They often rode out 
to hunt together, following the hounds over 
the countryside. 

Lord Fairfax was the owner of vast tracts 
of land in the western wilderness. He did not 
know how much land he had, and he wanted 
to find out. He decided that his young hunt- 
ing companion was just the person to do the 
work of surveying his land, and offered him 
the job. It was a splendid opportunity for the 
sixteen-year-old boy and George gladly ac- 
cepted the offer. 

With some other men, Washington set off, 
and day after day they tramped through the 
dark, thick forests, making their way over 
almost impassable trails and measuring the 
wild tracts of land. From time to time they 
stopped and cooked the game they had 
caught. At night they built their campfire 
to keep off the wild beasts, rolled themselves 
in their bearskins, and stretched out under 
the sky for a good night’s sleep. 

Within a month the work was finished, and 
Washington was back home again with draw- 
ings and maps showing the boundaries of 
Lord Fairfax’s land. Lord Fairfax was so 
pleased that he recommended Washington as 
a public surveyor, and during the next three 
years the young surveyor made many long 
journeys into remote parts of the country, 
learning much about the little-known land in 
the West. 

For some time the French had been build- 
ing forts in the West on land claimed by the 
colonists. The Governor of Virginia decided 
to send young Washington to warn them that 





The young surveyor in the western wilderness 


they were violating English rights. Taking 
with him some hunters and a famous woods- 
man named Christopher Gist, Washington 
and his little band of men traveled westward 
over the mountains and through the wilder- 
ness, across rivers and along narrow trails. 
At last they arrived at the fort, and Washing- 
ton delivered his message. The French com- 
mander refused to leave. 

Although it was midwinter and the ground 
was covered with deep snow, Washington de- 
cided to return to the governor at once. So 
the day after Christmas he set out through 
the deep snowdrifts and over the icebound 
streams, accompanied only by Christopher 
Gist. 

At last they came to the Allegheny River 
which they hoped to find frozen; instead they 
found great blocks of ice swirling along in 
the swift current. Hdw could they get across? 
Their only chance was to build a raft and at- 
tempt to cross on it. With feverish haste they 
set to work cutting off the thick branches of 
trees and binding them together. Then they 
cClambered aboard their crudely-made raft. 
Pushing it along by means of long poles, they 
found themselves in great danger. Afterward 
he wrote an account of the experience in his 
diary. “Before we were halfway over, we were 
jammed in the ice in such a manner that we 


expected every moment our raft to sink and 
ourselves to perish. I put out my setting pole 
to try to stop the raft that the ice might pass 
by when the rapidity of the stream threw it 
with so much violence against the pole that 
it jerked me out into the ten feet of water, 
but I fortunately saved myself by catching 
hold of one of the raft logs. Notwithstanding 
all our efforts, we could not get the raft to 
either shore, but were obliged as we neared 
an island to quit the raft and make for it.” 

They spent a terrible night on the island, 
benumbed with cold. Fortunately, by morn- 
ing the river had frozen and the two travelers 
were able to cross. In the middle of January 
they reached Williamsburg, and Washington 
handed the French officer’s reply to the gov- 
ernor. 

The English sent a strong force of British 
troops to America under General Braddock, 
and Braddock, accompanied by Washington 
and some Virginia soldiers, set out to drive 
the French from the Ohio Valley. 

Braddock was a brave man and a good offi- 
cer, but he was used only to European ways 
of fighting and knew nothing about frontier 
methods of warfare. Washington, who knew 
how the Indians and French fought from be- 
hind trees and rocks, tried to tell Braddock. 
In answer Braddock said, “These savages may 
be a terrible foe to your raw American militia, 
but upon the king’s regulars, sir, it is impos- 
sible that they could make any impression.” 
And he marched his men in closed ranks 
through the wilderness with drums beating 
and banners flying. 

The troops were moving forward when sud- 
denly a man dressed like an Indian sprang up 
and waved his hand. From all around, bullets 
began to whistle and the Indian war-whoop 
rang out, but no one was to be seen. Fired 
at from all sides, unable to see where their 
enemies were, the English troops, who had 
never known fighting like this, were confused 
and bewildered and stood huddled together, 
their brilliant scarlet uniforms making fine 
targets for the Indian marksmen. 

Braddock tried to drive them forward, but 
the men shouted back at him, “We can’t fight 
bushes, sir.” 

Washington implored Braddock to have his 
men spread out and take cover behind trees, 
but he refused. The Virginians took to the 
trees and fought in frontier fashion. Nearly 
half the British soldiers were killed or 
wounded; the rest fled. Only the coolness of 


(Concluded on page 159) 
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Courtesy Won This War 


GRACE HELEN MOWAT 
Illustration by the Author 


Ir YOU LOOK at a map that shows where 
the state of Maine meets the province of New 
Brunswick, you will notice that a narrow 
strip of land with the name of Madawaska 
stretches far into the state of Maine, and you 
may wonder why they could not have made 
the boundary line a little more compact while 
they were about it. 

Well, it all happened a very long time ago 
when the land was just beginning to be set- 
tled and there were miles and miles of unex- 
plored woodland on each side of the border. 
About this time (1837 to be exact) the Gov- 
ernor of Maine took a large bite out of Mada- 
waska County, because he thought it would 
be nicer if it belonged to Maine. 

This reckless act caused a great deal of 
trouble and nearly plunged Canada and the 
young United States into a serious war. One 
difficulty was that no one knew exactly just 
where the boundary was. A treaty had been 
signed after the American Revolution, but it 
was hard to decide about a boundary that ran 
through miles and miles and miles of unex- 
plored forest land. This treaty said that the 
St. Croix River would be the boundary as far 
as it went, but it did not go very far. After 
that, the treaty said that all the country, 
from the source of the Aroostook River and 
other little rivers that flowed into the big St. 
John River, should belong to New Brunswick. 
In other words, the boundary depended on a 
watershed. 

When the surveyors started to look for this 
watershed, it was not where they expected it 
to be, but wandered off somewhere into the 
Province of Quebec, which didn’t help matters 
much. So the Governor of Maine thought 
that as long as the boundary was so unde- 
cided, he might as well decide it himself. 

He sent a man named Baker into Mada- 
waska County with an American flag and a 
paper that he wanted the inhabitants to sign. 
Mr. Baker did not return home after this ex- 
pedition, but spent some time in the jail at 
Fredericton, the capital of New Brunswick. 
This, however, did not discourage the Gover- 
nor of Maine and he sent another man into 
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Madawaska to take the census. This man’s 
name was Mr. Greely. 

Governor Harvey of New Brunswick then 
sent word to the Governor of Maine that it 
was not necessary for Mr. Greely to take the 
census on British territory, as he preferred to 
arrange about that himself. Finally Mr. 
Greely joined Mr. Baker in the Fredericton 
jail. 

By this time the settlers in both countries 
had started cutting wood on what was then 
called the Disputed Territory, and each side 
started ordering the other off. 

Governor Harvey of New Brunswick began 
to get worried, and sent word to the Governor 
of Quebec that things were looking very seri- 
ous along the border. On hearing this, the 
Governor of Quebec sent a whole regiment of 
artillery marching into Madawaska. 

Governor Harvey then called out the mili- 
tia. Young men were called from the farms 
and the lumber woods and taught to shoulder 
arms and do the goosestep. They wore red 
coats made of scarlet flannel, and dark blue 
trousers with a red stripe down the leg, and 
they felt very important and anxious to be in 
the thick of the fight. 

By this time, Maine was assembling forces 
and building fortifications along the disputed 
territory. They seized the New Brunswick 
warden, who had been sent to guard some 
woodland, and marched him off to jail in 
Bangor. After that a party of armed wood- 
cutters seized Mr. McIntyre, the head of the 
Maine party, and marched him off to Frederic- 
ton. And the war was on. 

This war is known in history as the Aroos- 
took War, when it is known at all, but very 
few people have ever heard of it and that is 
rather a pity, because it was a wonderful little 
war that was won by courtesy and fought 
without bloodshed; so it should be known all 
over the world. 

When the government at Washington heard 
what was going on, they were rather embar- 
rassed by the actions of the Governor of 
Maine, so they asked General Winfield Scott 
to see what he could do about it. They could 








not have chosen a better person, for General 
Scott had fought in the War of 1812 and he 
knew all about the horror and suffering and 
waste and sorrow caused by war. 

And New Brunswick could not have had a 
better person at the head of affairs than Gov- 
ernor Harvey. When these two courtly gentle- 
men met at Fredericton, they knew that it 
would only take a single spark to start the 
fighting, so they held a conference and tried 
to decide the best way to prevent this terrible 
danger that threatened the borderland. 

If they had glared at each other across the 
table, and each had blamed the other side for 
starting the trouble, there would certainly 
have been a war and no one can say where it 
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They wore red coats made of scarlet flannel and felt very 
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would have ended. But they did not do any- 
thing like that; each tried to see the other’s 
point of view. 

General Scott suggested that the Maine 
lumbermen might be allowed to take the wood 
they had cut during the winter, and which 
they had been forbidden to remove, as it was 
on the land that New Brunswick claimed. 

Governor Harvey thought this would be a 
good idea as it would’be no great loss to any- 
body and might pacify the people of Maine. 
They could then be told not to do any more 
cutting until the boundary was settled. 

It was next suggested that the men who 
were still in jail should be released and sent 
home and told to stay there and not make any 
more trouble, 

Finally it was decided to ask William I, the 
King of the Netherlands, to decide the ques- 
tion of boundary line. So William I, the King 


of the Netherlands, got a map and all the in- 
formation he could gather and decided the 
boundary as well as he could without really 
knowing very much about it. 

Maine got quite a good slice of the disputed 
territory, but the Governor said the King of 
the Netherlands didn’t know what -he was 
talking about, and so the territory was still 
disputed in spots. Finally, the people of New 
Brunswick appealed to the British Govern- 
ment and it sent out Lord Ashburton and told 
him for goodness’ sake to get the thing settled 
once and for all. 

Washington sent Daniel Webster to meet 
Lord Ashburton and talk over the matter. 

When his Lordship was taken to see the 
miles and miles of uninhabited for- 
est land, the like of which he had 
never seen before, he said “Upon 
my soul! This is never worth fight- 
ing about. Why, there is enough 
and to spare for everyone!” 

So he and Daniel Webster had a 
smoke and a bottle of wine and 
spent a very pleasant evening to- 
gether. Then Lord Ashburton took 
the map and a pencil and a ruler. 
“Now,” said he, “we will give the 
Governor of Maine that first bite 
he took out of Madawaska, but you 
must tell him he cannot have an- 
other mouthful.” 

Daniel Webster said he would do 
that. Then Lord Ashburton took 
the ruler and pencil and drew a 
long straight line on the map from 
the source of the St. Croix straight 
up to Madawaska. 

“Now,” he said, “all the territory west of 
the line belongs to Maine and east of it be- 
longs to New Brunswick. And that’s that!” 

A treaty was drawn up and signed by all 
parties concerned, and they called it the Web- 
ster-Ashburton Treaty. After which Lord 
Ashburton went home to England, feeling that 
he had done a pretty good job. 

Some of the older men, however, shook 
their fists after him and said, “He has given 
away our land.” And of course, according to 
the original treaty, he really had. 

The young recruits, also, were disappointed. 

“Why,” they said, “should he give away our 
land, when we are all ready to fight for it?” 
But that was because they were young and 
foolish and did not know what they were talk- 
ing about. Anyway, there was nothing left 


(Concluded at bottom of page 158) 
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Marineland 


MARY LOUISE FAGG 





Porpoises at Marine Studios can be fed by hand 
either above or below the water 
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In MIDSUMMER two years ago, two double 
lines of automobiles, one northbound, the 
other south, crept along the sea road between 
Daytona Beach and St. Augustine, Florida, 
and converged at a point “fifty miles from no- 
where.” The cars had come from all over 
Florida and even, according to their license 
plates, from many other states. As the cars 
approached their destination, there was such 
a traffic jam that it took an hour to cover a 
block. But, when they finally arrived, visitors 
found an exciting experience awaiting them. 
The oceanarium called Marine Studios was 
opening and admission on the first day was 
free to all. 

Marineland seemed like some strange other 
world, some Land of Oz. The paths from the 
parking lot were bordered with giant cacti, 
Spanish bayonets, palmetto clumps. Waves 
of symphonic music grew louder and louder 
as we approached until high above the dunes 
rose a building which looked like a crater on 
the moon. Its windowless walls looped in a 
circle several stories high. They were broken 
only by outside flights of stairs leading to dif- 
ferent levels. Along the top edge of this 
structure ran a railing like that on a ship’s 
deck. 

Up those flights of stairs, around the top 
railing, down into unexpected entrances 
pushed the good-natured crowd. Swept into 
one such stream, we found ourselves quickly 
dropping down a hatch into the dark halls 
surrounding the two vast tanks of the ocean- 
arium. Through portholes placed every foot 
or so along the tank walls one could stand 
and watch the dramas going on inside. Boys 
and girls, young and old, danced from window 
to window, shouting with excitement. The 
cry of “Look here! Look, Mother! Look at this 
one,” echoed down the corridors again and 
again. 

The newspapers had announced that at 
Marineland visitors would find the only aqua- 
rium in which all the fish, large and small, 
were placed in big tanks together, just as they 
would be in the sea. And soit was. Through 
the jade-green waters, schools of yellow and 
black tropical fish glittered against the pro- 
tective background of coral rocks and sea 
anemones. Two tiny shrimp pawed the sand 
beside a huge seashell, until the shell itself 
came alive and stalked off. Tiny sea horses 
wiggled beside monster sea cows. A giant 
turtle hove in sight, while two sharks zipped 
by. Hovering over all, ever circling round, 





stole the giant ray, its pancake-like body 
stretching thirteen feet across. 

Suddenly the strangest-looking creature 
of all appeared—a man in a diving helmet, 
loaded down with wire baskets of food. 
In an instant he was surrounded. The 
great turtles snapped at the food, and 
the sharks drew near. At the same 
time, hundreds of little fiddler 
crabs and minnows were dropped 
into the tank from above. Like 
lightning the little crabs darted 
onto the back or stomach of 
some large fish, hoping there to 
find a hiding place from the 
hungry mouths all around them. 
Around and around they sailed 
on their submarine merry-go- 
round—only alas, sooner or 
later, to be snapped up, each one. 
The law of the jungle seemed 
also to be the law of the sea. We 
moved from window to window, and only 
pulled ourselves away when a voice over the 
loudspeaker announced, “If you will now go 
to the upper deck overlooking the other tank, 
you will see the porpoises and penguins be- 
ing fed.” 

When we reached that upper deck, the fun 
had already begun. An attendant was throw- 
ing fish for the porpoises to catch. Sometimes 
he tossed them right into the snouts of the 
rearing dolphins; sometimes he made them 
race across the pool. The Patagonian pen- 
guins trotted around after the attendant like 
puppies, begging an occasional fish. 

Porpoises are among the swiftest of sea 
creatures; they can easily place themselves at 
the prow of a transatlantic liner and keep 
pace. At the Marine Studios they like to 
pull bright-colored rubber balls down to 
the sea floor; then race them to the surface. 
They are full of fun; they often root the two- 
hundred-pound turtle from his den, and 
bounce the bewildered old fellow all around 
the pool. 

We finally turned and faced a sky-high sun- 
set over the lagoon. The specially constructed 
boat which nets the inmates of Marineland 
was coming in, and was soon unloading more 
sea creatures into the tanks. 

This it has done every day since, so that 
here the average person can watch undersea 
life such as only scientists in bathyspheres 
usually see. Scientists, too, study marine life 
in the Studios. That was one reason why 
W. Douglas Burden, President of the Studios, 










Through portholes one watches the underwater dramas 


and an associate of the American Museum of 
Natural History in New York, believed Marine- 
land was worth building. Every day the 
scientists are here finding out new facts about 
life under the sea, every day unraveling an- 
cient mysteries of the deep. Never before has 
it been possible to take pictures of Davy Jones’ 
locker under such ideal lighting conditions. 
Major film companies reserve the right to take 
movies at Marineland, but all comers are en- 
couraged to take still camera shots. So when 
you go, take your camera. You’ll wish it was 
a color camera. 


As soon as the dinner bell is rung, the large fish 
surround the diver’s food basket 
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A Letter from Canada 


THIS FINE LETTER of acknowledgment 
was sent by Junior Red Cross members of the 
Joyce School, Fannystelle, Manitoba, to the 
Apison School, Apison, Tennessee: 

“We were very pleased to receive your al- 
bum. We are expecting to finish ours and 
send it to you before long. 

“There are seventeen children in our school 
in eight different grades. The building is all 
painted white and has flower beds all around 
it. We also have a small red barn. 

“This year the farmers in our district 
planted sugar beets. They ship the beets to 
Winnipeg, where a sugar factory has just been 
completed. The first bag of sugar produced 
there was given to the Red Cross, which sold 
it at auction for over a thousand dollars.” 


Why the Flounder Has a Crooked 
Mouth 


THE FISH had been dissatisfied for a 
long time on account of the lack of order in 
their realm. No one paid the slightest heed 
to the welfare of his neighbor; they all swam 
past each other in the rudest possible way, 
separating those who were swimming together 
or getting in each other’s way—the strongest 
flapped the weaker ones brutally with their 
tails, so that they were scattered hither and 
yon, or even devoured them at a single gulp. 

So they called a meeting and decided to 
choose for a leader the fish which won in a 
swimming race. They then all lined up in a 
row by the shore, and, when the lobster gave 
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the signal with his tail, they started. The 
sardine, the herring, the codfish and a lot 
more went like lightning. The flounder swam 
along determined to become king. 

All of a sudden the herring shot ahead. 

“The herring is ahead, the herring is 
ahead,” everybody shouted. 

“The old bald herring!” screamed the envi- 
ous flounder. “The ugly old bald herring!” 

And that’s why the flounder’s mouth is 
crooked. 

—From a school correspondence album 


Calendar Story 


HUNGARIAN JUNIORS are not only fine 
international school correspondents but hard 
workers for their whole program of service. 
On their work afternoons, both boys and girls 
all over the country are busy doing all sorts 
of beautiful handwork. This is sold later at 
bazaars for the benefit of their service fund. 
Sometimes money from your National Chil- 
dren’s Fund has helped buy materials for your 
Hungarian fellow-members. 

The biggest of the bazaars is the one held 
early in December in Budapest, a really im- 
portant occasion. An American visitor to one 
of the Budapest bazaars wrote us: 

“Sales were excellent. The work, entirely 
that of Juniors, was remarkable for beauty 
and workmanship. The embroideries were 
perhaps the finest feature but there was 
most attractive woodwork, bookbinding, toys 
and children’s clothing, too. Boys had made 
wooden boxes beautifully painted, strong card- 
board boxes decorated with Hungarian de- 
signs, bookends, and garden stakes carved and 
notched like the old runic sticks with which 
the early Magyars chronicled events in their 
history.” 


Evening Hymn 
Elizabeth Madox Roberts 


The day is done; 

The lamps are lit; 

Woods-ward the birds are flown. 

Shadows draw close,— 

Peace be unto this house. 

The cloth is fair; 

The food is set. 

God’s night draws near. 

Quiet and love and peace 

Be to this, our rest, our place. 
—From “Song in the Meadow’’ by Elizabeth Madox Roberts. Copy- 


right 1940 by Elizabeth Madox Roberts. By permission of The Viking 
Press, Inc., New York. 
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‘Tue FIRST foreign 

country to issue a spe- 

cial Lincoln stamp was 

The Abraham Lin- the smallest republic in 

coln stamp issued the world, the state of 
by San Marino San Marino. 

But for all its small- 
ness, San Marino claims to have the oldest 
continuous government in all Europe. The 
story goes that away back in the middle of the 
fourth century, just after the Emperor Con- 
stantine had proclaimed Christianity as the 
religion of what was left of the Roman Em- 
pire, a stonecutter set out from the Dalma- 
tian coast in search of anew home. His name 
was Marinus and he finally settled upon the 
Titan Rock which rose for some two thousand 
feet right up out of the plain about twelve 
miles from the Italian town of Rimini where 
he landed. Marinus went quietly to work 
hewing stone, along with other stonecutters 
whom he found already on the Rock. Soon 
the others grew to love and respect him, for 
he was a kindly man and always just. They 
brought him their disputes and their prob- 
lems to settle and, listening to his teachings, 
became converts to Christianity. 

Now the Titan Rock belonged to a rich 
lady of Rimini, who admired Marinus and the 
community life that grew up around him as a 
leader. Finally, she gave the whole mountain 
to him, and he gave to each of his fellow- 
workers enough land for them to till the soil 
and live in greater comfort. The place be- 
came a refuge for people seeking peace and 
safety in those troubled times. 

When Marinus died, he left the Rock to the 
community. He begged that all of its mem- 
bers should stick together. And so they did. 
The fathers of families formed themselves into 
a council of public welfare. There was a small 
church, and around it lived a group of simple 
people working as shepherds, farmers and 
stonecutters. The barbarians, swooping down 
on the failing Roman Empire, left the com- 
munity on the Rock at peace. And thus began 
the Republic of San Marino, which is thirty- 
eight square miles in area and has about thir- 





San Marino Honors 
Lincoln 





teen thousand inhabitants. When Italy be- 
came a united country in 1859, it allowed San 
Marino to go on just as it had done for hun- 
dreds of years. 

The Republic is governed by a council of 
sixty members, chosen by popular vote. The 
counselors select two of their number to serve 
for half the year as presidents. The people 
use Italian money, though the country has 
the right to make its own copper coins. And 
it issues a great many postage stamps, some 
for use inside the little country and many to 
send to other countries. In fact, it pays most 
of its national expenses from the sale of post- 
age stamps. There are elementary schools 
and a high school. Graduates from its high 
school are admitted to Italian universities. 
There are no unemployed, and there is no 
national debt. 

The Lincoln stamp was issued in 1937 in 
two denominations to commemorate the dedi- 
cation of a statue of Lincoln in San Marino. 
Lincoln was made an “honorary citizen” of 
the Republic on March 29, 1861. In his thanks 
to the little state, Lincoln wrote on May 7, 
1861: “Although your dominion is small, your 
State is nevertheless one of the most honored 
in all history.” These words in Italian and in 
English appear on the stamp. 

The three “feathers” on the stamp appear 
in the coat of arms of San Marino. These 
represent the three peaks which rise from the 
summit of the Republic. They have been 
known from earliest times as the “Feathers.” 
The central peak is the Rock; below it lies the 
small walled town; above it looms the gray 
castle tower. 

San Marino sends a Consul General to the 
United States. He has an office in New York 
City. Recently the newspapers in this coun- 
try carried a report from Europe that San 
Marino had joined the war on the side of Italy 
against Great Britain. Right away, Mr. Loca- 
telli, the Consul General in New York, cabled 
to his government to ask if this was true. The 
Foreign Secretary of the Republic of San 
Marino cabled back that the report was 
false. 
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Eloi, the Silversmith 


ALBERT THOMAS 
Illustrations by Henry C. Pitz 


Frencu CHILDREN sing a song about Saint 
Eloi which begins with 

“Le grand saint Eloi 

Lui dit: Oh! mon roi! . . 
or, “The great Saint Eloi said, ‘Oh, my king! 

But just who he was, this Eloi, is not so well 
known. His friend and disciple, Saint Ouen, 
tells us that he was born in the year 588 in 
Cadaillac, a little village two leagues from 
Limoges. His father was a famous silversmith 
who worked there in the royal mint. 

When still quite young, Eloi showed himself 
to be dexterous in everything he undertook. 
His father soon noticed his son’s ingenuity 
and fine workmanship, and sent him to be ap- 
prenticed to his friend Abbon, a silversmith 
of Limoges. 

Abbon was pleased with his apprentice, nor 
did it take long to teach Eloi all the fine-points 
of his art. The master appreciated also the 
kind and loving heart, the prudence and good 
humor of his pupil. Eloi talked with grace 
and ease, he was a jolly companion, and at 
the same time he was sincerely pious. He 
went to church and listened attentively to the 
reading of the Scriptures. 

He was thirty when he came to France, 
which meant Paris in the Ile de France. There 
he made himself known to Bobbon, the king’s 
treasurer, and Bobbon engaged him to work 
designing coins and other articles of metal. 
He quickly proved his skill. 

At that time, Clotaire II was king. He 
reigned from 614 to 628, a kind and in- 
telligent prince, who was more inter- 
ested in making his palace beautiful 
than in exercising his royal authority. 
Among other things, this king had 
dreamed of a new kind of chair which 
he wanted to have made of gold and 
precious stones. But no workman up till 
then had been able to comprehend the 
design, nor was anyone willing to risk 
the undertaking. Bobbon spoke of Eloi 
to the king, telling him that he thought 
he had found the man for the job. 


” 


It did not take long for Eloi to learn the fine 
points of his art 
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So Clotaire told Bobbon to take a large 
quantity of jewels from the treasury for Eloi 
to begin his work. The silversmith worked on 
the model that had been sketched for him, 
and with the gold given him he made not one 
but two chairs of the required dimensions. 

Saint Ouen says, “This good silversmith 
thus proved himself an honest man, and not 
like many workmen who, to cover up their 
petty thefts, declare that the file has ground 
away a part of the metal or that the fire has 
consumed some more.” 

When his work was completed, Eloi carried 
it to the palace and presented the chair that 
had been ordered to the king, without men- 
tioning the second. The king cried out in his 
admiration. Yes, truly, it was the chair which 
he had imagined, and as elegant, as perfect, 
as he could wish. He commanded that a fit- 
ting sum be immediately given the workman. 

Then Eloi had the second chair brought in, 
and he said to the king, “Sire, in order not to 
waste the gold which was left over, I used it 
to make this other chair, exactly like the 
first.” 

King Clotaire could not believe his eyes. 
The scales were brought, and it was found 
that there was exactly the same weight of 
both gold and precious stones as had been 
given this good workman in the first place. 
And great was everyone’s admiration that he 
had been able to avoid even the slightest 








wastage and at the same time wrought with 
such delicacy that the work was of more value 
because of its workmanship than because of 
the precious material of which it was made. 
The king, turning to those about him, said, 
“We can confide the most important affairs to 
a man of such honesty and faithfulness.” 

From that time on, Eloi remained in the 
palace. He worked at his art in such a way 
that everybody admired and honored him. 
The king took the greatest pleasure in watch- 
ing him work, but what struck him most was 
the modesty, disinterestedness, goodness and 
integrity of the man. Wishing to bind him 
more closely to his service, the king gave him 
numerous commissions, even leaving to him 
negotiations with foreign princes. 

When Clotaire II died, his son Dagobert suc- 
ceeded him to the throne. He knew that he 
could not find a better counselor than Eloi. 
“The good King Dagobert” had been, in his 
youth, if one can believe the historians, a bit 
of a terror, often disobeying his father. But 
these same historians agree that by following 
Eloi’s advice he became a good king. 

Eloi was not content merely to guide the 
king by frequent counsel. He continued to 
work at his art, and was given as much gold 
and silver and as many precious stones as he 
needed; so greatly was he trusted that no ac- 
counts were kept. 

Thus he remained the devout and pious man 
that he had always been, but he never both- 
ered others with his piety. He did not try to 
make himself seem different either by his 
clothing or his actions. Next to his skin he 
wore, they tell us, a rough hair shirt and a 
girdle, but, over them, garments ornamented 
with gold and jewels like those of the rest of 
the court. His figure was impressive and his 
bearing majestic; he kept his long hair curled. 
Everyone loved him and gave him money for 
the poor and the beggars who were always 
with him, and also for the monasteries that 
he dreamed of founding. 

Moreover, this skillful craftsman was not 
content only to free the captives and slaves 
and to help the beggars; he also taught them 
a trade and accustomed them to work. The 
barbarian invasions of the seventh century, 
in upsetting all the life of western Europe, 
had: destroyed for the most part the old in- 
dustrial organization and the colleges of arti- 
sans which had been formed in every city of 
the Roman Empire. Little by little the most 
useful trades had been abandoned. Now it 
was under the protection of the holy men, in 





Everyone loved him 


the peace of the monasteries, that artists and 
artisans were to be found once more. The 
monks of the Middle Ages did not spend all 
their days and nights singing psalms and 
dreaming dreams. It was to work, to the 
clearing of land, or the illuminating of manu- 
scripts, that they gave the best of their time. 
The king’s minister, Eloi, applauded this. He 
wanted men to be holy, but he also wanted 
men to be good workmen. 

When Dagobert died in 628, Eloi was the 
most famous man in France. People called 
him holy; they also called him wise and skill- 
ful. He would surely be a bishop, for in those 
days it was neither the government nor the 
Pope who chose the bishops. The people of 
the town said, “We want So-and-So,” and the 
popular man was thus made bishop. 

Thus it was that by the vote of the people 
Eloi was acclaimed Bishop of Tournai. The 
chronicle of Saint Ouen does not say so, but 
in a corner of the Bishop’s palace there must 
certainly have been a silversmith’s workshop. 
Until the end, Eloi was faithful to his art. 


—From “Lectures Historiques” by Albert Thomas. 
Published by the Bibliothéque d’Education, 15 rue 
de Cluny, Paris. 
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Blue Willow 
DORIS GATES 


Viking Press, New York: 
$2.00 





DRAWING BY PAUL LANTZ 


THE PLATE with the blue willow pat- 
tern on it had belonged to Janey Larkin’s 
great-great-grandmother. When it was 
Janey’s own mother’s and when Janey was 
just a baby, it had always been in its own spe- 
cial place in the house the family lived in all 
the time. But almost before Janey could re- 
member, drought and dust had ruined their 
farm in Texas, and she and her father and her 
kind stepmother had been “following the 
crops” in their battered car. The blue willow 
plate was the only beautiful thing they had 
left. 

“How long are we going to stay?” Janey 
would ask when they stopped at a new place. 

“As long as there’s work,” her father would 
answer. 

But Janey dreamed that one day he would 
say, “As long as we want to.” Then the blue 
willow plate would have its place of honor 
once more in a real home. 

Janey was ten when the Larkins came to 
the San Joaquin Valley in California and there 
Janey hoped they might stay as long as they 
wanted to, even in the poor little old shack on 
Mr. Nils Anderson’s place. She had made 





Two Good Books 


friends with Tony and Lupe Romero, Mexican 
children of her own age, who had lived on the 
Anderson place for a whole year. She went 
with them to the county fair and after a while 
she went to school to nice Miss Peterson and 
got grand books from the traveling library. 
She had a horned toad for a pet. 

The Larkins had been on the Anderson place 
for three months when there was serious trou- 
ble with a detestable man named Bounce Rey- 
burn. The blue willow plate was almost lost 
for good. But in the end—well, you read it 
and find out.—E. McB. B. 


They Sailed and Sailed 
FRANCES MARGARET FOX 
E. P. Dutton and Company, New York: $2.00 


“THEY SAILED AND SAILED” is about 
different explorers, including such less well- 
known men as Dampier, the Englishman who 
first brought back samples of the plants and 
shells of the South Pacific islands, and Wilkes, 
who discovered Antarctica for the United 
States. The book relates how both “Robinson 
Crusoe” and the “Swiss Family Robinson” 
were based on real happenings. The chapter 
about the whaling museum in New Bedford 
will make you want to go there. And the final 
chapter about bluejackets in the American 
Navy who formed themselves into a human 
sail makes a grand climax.—M. L. F. 


Courtesy Won This War 


(Continued from page 151) 
for them to do but take off their scarlet coats 
and go back to their happy homes, and they 
and their descendants finally cut down the 
forest and cleared the land and planted po- 
tatoes, which was much better than shooting 
their neighbors in Maine. 

And it really was very convenient to have 
the boundary definitely settled. That line 
drawn on the map by Lord Ashburton grew 
to have a personality all its own. People used 
to speak of going up or down or across “The 
Line.” 

Sometimes, however, that bite out of Mada- 
waska County has proved to be rather an in- 
convenience. 
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When the Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany was building a railway line between 
New Brunswick and Montreal it had to ask 
permission to take a short cut through Maine. 
But by that time, Maine had another gover- 
nor, who said, “Why, certainly; come right 
through if you want to.” 

Even at the present time it is inconvenient, 
for, now that Canada is at war, soldiers have 
to change their uniforms for civilian clothes 
when they travel by the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way to Montreal, because troops in uniform 
must not pass through a neutral country. 

And that is the story of the Aroostook War. 
Such a little war and yet so great, for it was 
won by courtesy and not by bloodshed. 





The Original 
“Yankee Doodle” 


“ 

Yankee DOODLE?” is a popular American 
old-time song. The tune is very ancient, hav- 
ing been used as early as the tenth century. 
The words of “Yankee Doodle” as known in 
America were written by an English Army 
surgeon to make fun of the untrained troops 
during the French and Indian War of 1755. 
By the time the Revolution was over, “Yankee 
Doodle” was well known all over America. 


Yankee Doodle 


Father and I went down to camp, 
Along with Captain Good’in, 

And there we saw the men and boys 
As thick as hasty puddin’. 


Chorus: 
Yankee Doodle keep it up, 
Yankee Doodle dandy, 
Mind the music and the step, 
And with the girls be handy. 


And there we see a thousand men, 
As rich as Squire David; 

And what they wasted ev’ry day, 

I wish it could be saved. 


And there was Captain Washington 
Upon a strapping stallion, 

A-giving orders to the men; 

I guess there was a million. 


And there I see a swamping gun, 
Large as a log of maple. 
And a mighty little cart, 
A load of father’s cattle. 





This drawing accom 
ican songs sent to France 

And every time they fired it off, 
It took a horn of powder; 


It made a noise like father’s gun, 
Only a nation louder. 


And there I see a little keg, 

Its head all made of leather, 

They knocked upon’t with little sticks, 
To call the folks together. 


And Cap’n Davis had a gun, 

He kind o’clapt his hand on’t, 
And stuck a crooked stabbing iron 
Upon the little end on’t. 


The troopers, too, would gallop up 
And fire right in our faces; 

It scared me almost half to death 
To see them run such races. 


It scared me so I hooked it off, 
Nor stopped, as I remember, 
Nor turned about till I got home, 
Locked up in mother’s chamber. 
—From an album of typical American songs sent 


by the Westfield, Massachusetts, High School, to 
correspondents abroad. 


Young George Washington 


(Continued from page 149) 
Washington and his Virginia men saved the 
retreating army from being entirely cut to 
pieces. General Braddock was mortally 
wounded and Washington had several narrow 
escapes from death. Three times the horses 
he rode were shot down under him, and his 
clothes were riddled with bullets. 

Through the experiences of his boyhood and 
youth, Washington learned many things 
which were to be of the greatest value to him 


in later life when he was chosen to lead the 
colonists in their long struggle against Eng- 
lish rule. Afterwards he became the first pres- 
ident of the nation. His countrymen hon- 
ored him and because of his great service to 
the nation, extending over forty years, he 
came to be called the Father of His Country. 

His last words to the people he had led to 
freedom were, “Be a nation; be Americans; be 
true to yourselves.” These are good words for 
us of America today. 
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Above, members of Friends 
School, Washington, D. C.., 
make holiday favors for hos- 
pital patients. Such favors are 
twice as nice if sent full of 
candy or nuts. At right, chil- 
dren, playing a game in a 
bomb shelter in rural England, 
are wearing clothes furnished 
by the American Red Cross. 
Recently London children have 
been gladdened by toys from 
the American Junior Red Cross. 
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In the heart at the left are 
shown members of the 
Junior Red Cross Council, 
Clara J. Peck School, 
Greensboro, N. C., with 
the valentines they made 
for patients in a nearby 
sanatorium. They also 
made the screens, in the 
background, for use in the 
school office. Above, the 
picture of Second Winter- 
man and his dogteam, 
crossing a lake, was sent 
in a correspondence 
album from Alaska. 

















Head and Hand 


The Pilot Point School in 
Alaska included in a cor- 
respondence album the 
picture above of pupils 
fishing through a hole in 
the ice. In the heart at 
right, a fourth-grader of the 
Emerson School, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota, demon- 
strates one of the lap 
boards made by J. R. C. 
members, in manual train- 
ing classes, for patients in 
government hospitals. 


Above, Norfolk, Virginia, mem- 
bers consult the globe in con- 
nection with the monthly Junior 
Red Cross news-sheet they send 
out. At left, Lincoln School 
members in Akron, Ohio, turn 
their classroom into a radio 
station and go on the air. 
Junior Red Cross members all 
over the country have been 
putting on such entertainments 
to make money for the National 
Children’s Fund. 
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February News 


Ween Jimmy Drach’s parents came home 
to Omaha, Nebraska, from a holiday in Mex- 
ico, they brought him an interesting long- 
bladed knife. The minute he got it, Jimmy 
jumped on his bicycle and started around the 
neighborhood to show the gift to his friends. 
Meeting two boys, Jimmy put on the brakes, 
waved the knife in the air. In the excitement 
he fell off the bicycle, landing on the point of 
the sharp weapon. The deep wound was pain- 
ful, but Jimmy kept his head and remem- 
bered what he had learned in his Red Cross 
First Aid course. He lay quietly on the 
ground, pressing his handkerchief to the 
wound. He asked his friends to call a doctor, 
an ambulance, his mother. While the boy was 
lying on the ground, a passing motorist of- 
fered to take him to the hospital. But Jimmy 
declined, because he knew that would be con- 
trary to the First Aid rules he knew so well. 
Jimmy was getting weak, though, so he asked 
the man to apply pressure on the wound. 
When the doctor came, he said his job was an 
easy one, because Jimmy had done just the 
right thing. If he had walked around or al- 
lowed the man to take him to a hospital in 
his car, the wall of his abdomen might have 
been punctured, or he might have bled to 
death. As it was, he stayed in the hospital 
only two weeks, and the Omaha Chapter re- 
ports that “he is the hero of the first aid 
class!” 


ACTING on the advice of its representa- 
tive in Athens, who reported the growing 
needs of the civil and military population of 
Greece, the American Red Cross is rushing 
supplies as fast as room can be found for them 
on transports. Clothing, dehydrated milk, 
blankets, cereals, cocoa, fruit juices, syrup 
and margarine, medical supplies in large 
quantities will be on their way to Greece when 
this copy of the News reaches you. Already 
drugs and surgical instruments have been sent 
to Greece from a British depot in the Middle 
East. Arrangements for the shipment were 
made by your Red Cross, which will replace 
the British supplies. So far Red Cross relief 
to Greece totals $725,000. 


RELIEF SUPPLIES for Great Britain 
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are going forward all the time. But always 
before anything in the way of food, clothing 
or medical supplies is shipped there, the 
American Red Cross clears with the British 
authorities to make sure that what is needed 
goes first. 

One thing that pleases English boys and 
girls is the fact that the clothes which reach 
them, many made by Junior Red Cross mem- 
bers, are brand new. “That is a gesture to the 
people who receive them that is greatly liked,” 
Hilde Marchant, a London newspaper woman, 
reported. “The people come out of the rooms 
with their bundles as if they have been to the 
outfitters, not the pawnbroker’s. There is 
no sense of taking away something old, cast- 
off, that nobody wanted. Most of the cloth- 
ing is distributed through the Women’s Vol- 
tary Services, and at Stepney the woman 
worker told us that there was a first call on 
all American things for just that reason. .. .” 


JUST RECENTLY letters of thanks have 
come through from Greek Juniors for the 
Christmas boxes which reached them a year 
ago. The Juniors of the Third School in 
Alexandroupolis, Thrace, said: 

“Today, a very pleasant day, our director 
came in holding some parcels and asked smil- 
ing, ‘Who will guess the contents of these par- 
cels?’ Our eyes were fixed on the Red Cross 
over the boxes and we called out, ‘They came 
from America.’ ‘Yes, you have guessed it; it 
is really your American friends who send 
them,’ he said. Then he opened the parcels; 
and dolls, spinning tops, handkerchiefs, pen- 
cils, erasers came out in addition to your 
friendly letter and a marionette dressed as a 
sailor who made very funny movements. We 
laughed heartily. 

“Therefore we express our warm thanks and 
best wishes for your health and prosperity.” 


THE JUNIOR RED Cross poster for last 
year, with boys and girls of many lands join- 
ing hands around the globe, led members of 
the Branch School, Heath, Massachusetts, to 
work out a project which they called “Open 
Doors to Peace.” They made typical doorways 
which opened onto original and interesting 
scenes of many lands. When it was completed, 


the display was placed around the poster and 
later it formed part of an international 
exhibit. 


FIFTH-GRADERS Of the Alger School in 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, presented a Junior 
Red Cross play as a summary of their work in 
social studies. The play took the form of an 
international convention. A pupil describes 
the “convention”: 

“The Michigan Juniors acted as hosts. 
Delegates came from the far corners of the 
Western Hemisphere. 
They told something 
about the people of 
their country and 
the work of the Red 
Cross. 

“Some of the repre- 
sentatives told about 
making school corre- 
spondence albums, 
helping in time of 
disaster, collecting 
clothes for the needy, 
forming Junior Red 
Cross Councils, edit- 
ing Junior Red Cross 
papers, binding the 
JUNIOR RED Cross 
News and sending it 
to others to interest 
them in the good 
work. 

“The ‘Mexican’ 
delegates entertained 
with a Mexican dance, and the ‘Indians’ from 
New Mexico and Arizona gave an Indian 
dance.” 


AMONG the many Junior Red Cross 
groups busy making garments for young war 
refugees are children in the Angle Inlet 
School, Lake of the Woods County, Minnesota, 
which is the farthest north of any school in 
the United States» It is on the Northwest 
Angle, several miles north of the forty-ninth 
latitude which, except for this Angle, is the 
northern boundary of the United States. 
When the treaty that gave the United States 
independence was signed in Paris in 1783, the 
Mississippi River was believed to be west of the 
Lake of the Woods. This mistake in geography 
gave the United States not only the southern 
shore of the lake, but also many islands and 
the Northwest Angle. 

There are no roads to the Angle, but in the 





summertime it can be reached by boat from 
Warroad, the nearest settlement, and by dog 
team, plane or wind sled in winter. During 
the fall and spring when ice is forming or 
breaking up, the people on the Angle and the 
islands are completely cut off from the main- 
land except for short wave radio communica- 
tion. There are no telephones, and each 
family owns a boat rather than a car, since 
that is the only way it is possible to travel. 
From the village of Penasse, a few miles from 
the school, it is forty miles by water to War- 
road, and approxi- 
mately seventy-five 
miles to Baudette, the 
county seat. 


Boys in the 
Opportunity School 
at Nashville, Tennes- 
see, sent wooden toys 
they had made in the 
school shops to a 
small school at Ho- 
henwald, Tennessee. 
In return, the Ten- 
nessee children sent a 
large box of hickory 
nuts, walnuts, and 
hazelnuts which they 
had gathered them- 
selves. 


This snapshot of a schoolroom “Science Corner” 
was in an album sent by the Franklin School, 
Summit, New Jersey 


IN THE North 
Hudson, New Jersey 
Chapter, J. R. C. 
members keep the Service Fund well supplied 
by making clothespin aprons in their sewing 
classes, to sell for twenty-five cents apiece. 
There is a great demand for the aprons, and 
the supply must be replenished constantly. 
Unbleached muslin, piped in color, is used and 
the pocket across the front is decorated with 
two clothespins appliqued in figured chintz 
like the piping. 


THE KENT COUNTY JUVENILE HOME 
wrote to Junior Red Cross members in Grand 
Rapids, Michigan: “The children of the Ju- 
venile Home were made very happy with the 
nice valentines and candy which your mem- 
bers were so kind and thoughtful to send to 
them. As many of our children do not hear 
from any friends or relatives, to receive a 
valentine is an event in their lives, and to have 
cookies and candy with it is an additional 
pleasure.” 
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Debby and Francesca flew back to the house 


Debby and Francesca 


Siddie Joe Johnson 


Pictures by Iris Beatty Johnson 


EBBY sat on the doorstep of the 
trailer, thinking about things— 
about the friends she had left behind her 
in the city, about the lovely old doll in 
the Sanders’ spare room, about the gulls 
flying low over the brush this sunny 
evening. 

From behind her in the trailer came 
the sound of her father’s typewriter as 
he worked on his book. 

The trailer was neat and in order. 
Debby’s own little bed, high under the 
window at one end of the room, had its 
dark quilt tucked in all around. It 
looked like a bunk in a ship, Debby 
thought--quite appropriate for this land 
that went down to the Gulf of Mexico, 
with its good sea smells, and gulls flash- 
ing white wings low over the thorny 
brush all day. 

Under Debby’s bunk a built-in chest 
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of drawers held her clothes and some of 
her books and playthings. In another 
chest at the side of the room were her 
father’s and mother’s things. But Debby 
liked her own best, just as she liked her 
own little bed that she had to climb into, 
because from it she could look out of the 
small high window at the stars. 

Her father’s and mother’s bed folded 
up into a long seat in the daytime, with 
gay colored cushions on it, and here 
Daddy was sitting now, the folding table 
open before him, and his portable type- 
writer on it. They had just eaten lunch 
on that table, on Mother’s new Mexican 
printed-linen lunch cloth, and out of the 
bright-colored dishes bought especially 
for the trailer. 

The kitchen end of the trailer, with its 
little kerosene stove, its sink and cup- 
board shelves, now seemed mysterious 


and drawn into itself until supper time. 

For some reason or other, Debby 
sighed. 

“Lonesome, Debby?” Mrs. Arnold, 
who had been digging around the red 
geraniums she had planted about the 
place, straightened up and looked at her 
daughter. 

Debby’s mother always started flowers 
anywhere she happened to be. And 
they’d grow for her—even in apartment- 
house windows. She always looked like 
a flower, too, wearing a pink dress one 
day, a green one the next, and a blue one 
the day after that. 

“Mmm—.” The sound Debby made 
might have been either yes or no. She 
hated to say she was lonesome when her 
father and mother were there with her. 

“Mother,’—Debby dug with the toe 
of her shoe in the dusty black earth at 
her feet—‘“there’s a little girl over at 
the Sanders’ farm. Her name is Fran- 
cesca, and her family work on the farm. 
They’re Mexicans.” 

“Would you like to play with her?” 

Debby’s eyes shone. She had never 
spoken to Francesca, who was a pretty 
little brown-skinned girl, and a very 
busy one, but she had seen her from a 
distance and wanted to play with her 
_ very much. 

“Well, we'll see.” Mother put up her 
trowel. “Just let me wash my hands 
and smooth my Hair and we'll go over to 
the Sanders’.” 

It did not take them long to walk the 
half mile. Mrs. Sanders seemed pleased 
when they asked her about Francesca. 

“She’s a nice little girl,” she said. 


Debby’s bed in the trailer looked like a bunk in 
a ship 


“Her father has worked for us for a long 
time, but he only brought his family up 
from Mexico this year. He wants Fran- 
cesca to go to a convent in town where 
they teach Mexican children in English. 
She’ll go this fall, I guess, but she’ll have 
a hand in the cotton-picking first.” 

“May I go play with her?” Debby 
asked, wanting to get down to business, 
now that they had started. 

“Of course!’”’ Mrs. Sanders laughed at 
Debby’s hurry. “You'll probably have 
to play with the baby, too, for Francesca 
takes care of him all day.” 

Debby loved the Sanders’ white farm- 
house in its grove of old mesquites. The 
trailer was nice, but this was nicer. The 
trailer was a picnic place; this was for- 


ever. 

Mrs. Sanders called after her, “Bring 
Francesca and the baby and play on the 
back porch, Debby. It’s cool and shady 
there.” 

Debby ran on down to the little row of 








cotton-pickers’ houses. Francesca had 
the baby in her arms, and she seemed 
a little shy. 

“‘Won’t you come up to the Sanders’ 
house and play with me?” Debby asked, 
reaching out her arms for the black-eyed, 
fat little boy. He went to Debby as 
quickly as though he had known her all 
his life. 

“Que dice?” asked Francesca in a 
language Debby could not understand. 

“Why,” thought Debby, “she doesn’t 
know what I’m talking about. She 
speaks Spanish, and I speak English, and 
we can’t understand each other!” 

“House,” said Debby, pointing back 
through the trees to where the house 
stood. “Play!” She skipped about 
rather wildly for a little girl who had a 
baby in her arms. 

Francesca seemed to understand, for 
she grinned and ran back inside. She 
said something to her mother, who put 
her head outside the door and smiled, 
too, nodding her head up and down to 
show that she did not mind their going. 

“Bueno, vamonos!” said Francesca in 
Spanish, and “Goody, come on!”’ said 
Debby in English. Then the two chil- 
dren ran back to the house, the baby’s 
head nodding merrily as they went. 

Mrs. Sanders had put an old piece of 
quilt out on the porch for the baby to lie 
on. Debby found him almost as enchant- 
ing as the doll upstairs. 

“What is his name?” she asked his 
sister. Francesca giggled because she 
did not know what her new friend was 
talking about. 

“Baby,” said Debby, rather loudly, 
pointing to him. He kicked up his heels 
and fairly screamed for joy. 

Francesca understood. ‘Babee,’ she 
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“Babee.” 


repeated. 
ing, “Ninito.” 

“Ninito,” said Debby solemnly. 

That started the game. Debby ran to 
the nearest mesquite tree, put her hand 
on it and said, “Tree.’’ Francesca said it 


Then, still point- 


after her, carefully, “Trrree.” In her 
turn, she put her hand on the old mes- 
quite. “Arbol!’’ she said, making it 
sound like a command. And how she 
laughed when Debby could not say it 
right. 

They tried it with everything they 
could think of. Some of it they remem- 
bered. Some of it they forgot. But it 
was lots of fun. And it was most fun of 
all when one or the other of them would 
make a mistake, and they could laugh 
together. Then they really understood 
each other—when they laughed. 

Once they laughed so hard they nearly 
cried, and they had to go back to sit on 
the porch steps a while to catch their 
breath. 

“Oh,” said Debby, remembering about 
the baby, for she had forgotten him while 
they were playing so hard. 

“Oh,” said Francesca, too, knowing 
at once what Debby was thinking about. 

They both turned around on the steps 
to see what had happened to him. But 
there he was, sound asleep. 

“Asleep,” said Debby softly, tiptoe- 
ing up to look at him. 

“Dormido,” said Francesca. Away 
they raced again, through the mesquites, 
up and down the grass, sometimes 
scrambling part way up a crooked trunk. 

They would start to talk, then remem- 
ber they were talking to themselves, and 
it would seem so very funny that they 
would have to laugh. When Mrs. Sanders 
brought out a plate of gingerbread, and 





glasses of milk for them, they laughed 
at that, too. 

After a while Debby smelled the 
smoke of a brushwood fire and the good 
fragrance of onions and frijoles—the red 
Mexican beans—frying. 

“Francesca’s mother is cooking sup- 
per,” said Debby. 

Just then a voice down by the cotton- 
pickers’ houses called, “Francesca!” 


The little Mexican girl picked up the 
baby and hurried down the steps. 

“Marana!” she called back over her 
shoulder. 

“Tomorrow!” said Debby, waving at 
the baby. And though they said it dif- 
ferent ways, both of them meant the 
same thing. 

—Reprinted from the book, “Debby,” by Siddie 


Joe Johnson, by permission of the publishers, Long- 
mans, Green and Company, New York 


A Letter from Mexico 


HE OTHER 

DAY we had 
some nice letters 
from children 
from the United 
States who live 
with their par- 
ents in a mining 
camp down in 
the state of San 
Luis Potosi in 
Mexico. We 
thought you 
would like to 





The china poblana 


read one of them: 

“T am sending you some pictures show- 
ing some costumes Mexicans wear when 
they dance a dance. Two people dance 
it, a boy and a girl. The boy is called a 
charro (chah-roh), or Mexican cowboy, 
and the girl, a china poblana (chee-nah 
poh-blah-nah), or girl from Puebla. 

“The charro wears a broad-brimmed 
hat, a scarf called a sarape over his 
shoulder, and pants that fit him tightly 
around the legs and waist. His shirt has 
the Mexican eagle on it. 

“The china poblana wears a dress with 


a full long skirt 
that has many se- 
quins on it. Often 
the Mexican 
eagle is worked 
in a design in 
these sequins. 
Over the blouse 
a folded shawl is 
crossed and tied. 

“Here is the 
way some of the 
dance called the 
‘Jarabe Tapatio’ 
goes. A certain piece of music is played. 
The charro and china poblana hold hands 
and come out running. They then stand 
about ten feet apart, and begin doing a 
sort of waltz step till they meet. Then 
they stamp their feet and go to opposite 
sides. They do the first step again. After 
that the charro drops his hat on the floor 
and they dance around it a few times. 
The china poblana gets the hat and puts it 
on her head. Both of them dance back 
and forth. The charro kneels and the 
china poblana puts her foot on his knee. 
Then the dance is over. 





The charro 
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Maraca barata, 
Maraca barata, 
Yo la vendo en un toston. 
Maraca barata, 
Maraca barata, 
Yo la compro por un son. 


Girolin girasol 

Dale golpes al tambor 
Catapum catapum. 
Girasol girolin 

Te acompano con violin 
Ti li ti ] , 


Rhymes by Ernesto Galarza; drawings by Art Schneider 


A rattle for sale, 

A rattle for sale, 

I'll sell it for half a dollar. 
A rattle for sale, 

A rattle for sale, 

I'll buy it for a tune. 


Tap a rhythm on your drum. 


Dum-diddle, dum-diddle, 


Play a rhythm on my fiddle. 





